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'We came to the Aeolian island; here lived Aeolus, son of Hippotas; the deathless gods 
counted him their friend. His island is a floating one, all round it there is a wall of bronze, 
unbreakable, and a rock rises sheer above it' (Homer, Odyssey Book X, 1-4, translated by 
Waiter Shewring). 

It isn't just out of reverence for Homer that lovers of the classics should pay a visit to the 
beautiful islands of Aeolus, keeper of the winds. (The Aeolian islands lie about 25 miles off 
the north coast of Sicily, and may be reached from there by boat or hydrofoil.) The sheer 
rock of the citadel of Lipari, the largest island, is now home to a magnificent museum, which 
houses a unique collection of miniature theatrical masks replicas (almost contemporary) in 
terracotta of those used in productions of ancient Greek comedy and tragedy. Also 
displayed are charming terracotta figurines, about 12 cm high, representing actors in 
costume. (For the less adventurous, or the more thrifty, some of the Lipari artefacts have 
found their way to the Kelvingrove Museum in Glasgow!) 

Similar burial deposits, and masks and figurines of this type, are found elsewhere in the 
ancient world, for example at Athens, but not in such abundance. Lipari differs in having 
large deposits of both masks and statuettes, dating from as early as the 4th century, all 
excavated in recent years in the ancient necropolis: over a thousand such pieces have been 
recovered. We know that the masks were made on Lipari itself, as the scattered fragments 
of the moulds which were used to make them have also been discovered. 

Why were these masks and figurines found in such large numbers on a tiny island over 400 
miles from Athens? The answer isn't easy to find. We do know that Lipari was important 
despite its size. The non-theatrical artefacts found testify to the fact that in the 3rd century 
B.C. it had a small, independent town, with a high standard of living and culture: painted 
ceramics, sculptures, inscribed headstones, bronze objects, coins, and imported pottery 
have been found. An unusual and beautiful polychrome pottery also developed on Lipari. 

Lipari was important (enough to get up the noses of the Romans, who destroyed it in 252 
B.C.), and prosperous. It is very likely that it had an ancient theatre, although none has yet 
been found. However, even if one had come to light, this wouldn't explain the presence of 
so many masks and figurines in the ancient tombs. There are some terracottas linked to the 
cults of the principal gods, especially Demeter and Kore. But most of the pieces are 
theatrical in subject. Why? 



A home for aged actors? 


Some scholars believe that the masks and figurines of actors are connected with the 
worship of Dionysus, god of the theatre as well as of wine, and that they demonstrate a 
belief in the after-life, as they were found in tombs or votive ditches (the initiates of the god 
were promised immortality). Others have suggested that the tombs are the tombs of actors, 
but this too is speculation - why (you ask) did all those actors retire to Lipari to die?! 

Some of the masks in the museum at Lipari represent characters from Old Comedy (e.g. 
Herakles and Hades), and others are masks from tragedy (e.g. Philoctetes and Hecuba). The 
most interesting pieces, however, reproduce the masks of New Comedy, the comedy of 
Menander (342-291 B.C.). A mask depicting Menander was found among the terracottas; 
though broken now, it evidently derives from a fine and sensitive study which shows how 
the poet was imagined in or near to his own lifetime. 

Menander was the leading writer of New Comedy. His plays have been an exciting 
twentieth-century discovery, like the terracotta pieces. Although he was much praised in 
antiquity, by both Greeks and Romans, and his plays widely loved, his works did not survive 
into the age of printing - only this century did texts begin to appear, written on papyrus, 
which was well preserved in the dry sands of Egypt. Menander can now be judged in his 
own right (he is available in a good translation by Norma Miller: Menander: plays and 
fragments Penguin, 1987) and not just through the medium of his Roman adaptations, and 
it can now be seen that it is to him, ultimately, and not Plautus and Terence, that modem 
comedy of manners owes its conception. 

Menander's masks 

The imperial Roman writer Pollux described the masks used by Menander's actors; his 
Onomastikon was probably based on a catalogue of them written just after the dramatist's 
death. Pollux refers to stock types like the False Maiden and the Parasite. Menander's 
comedy turns on misunderstandings between just such characters. The stereotypes are 
recognisable from the literary fragments of his predecessors which survive (Middle 
Comedy). In Menander's hands, however, these fixed labels provide a starting point from 
which to show us that people are not as easy to classify as we might think. Polemon, for 
example, the soldier in the Perikeiromene, is far from warlike, an assumption which we 
might make at the beginning of the play, based on his occupation, and one which the 
appearance of his mask would reinforce. We cannot after all 'put people in little boxes'. 

The ancient masks were cleverly designed - some could convey different emotions 
depending on which side was turned towards the audience. If you think about it, we can tell 



a lot about the way people are feeling from the position of their heads, as well as from the 
expression on their faces; it is possible to learn something here from the surviving traditions 
of masked acting, as in the Japanese theatre. But did a particular mask often help create an 
initial impression of a character so that the audience immediately thought, 'Oh, there's an 
x!'? You would think so. If this did happen, it was an impression which, by the end of a play, 
Menander could take, and give, delight in making us question. 

The mystery of why Lipari's masks and statuettes were created remains; but it doesn't 
detract from their importance. It's possible to recognise among the Lipari masks almost all 
the masks described by Pollux. The discoveries are therefore very exciting to students of the 
ancient theatre. The original masks and costumes used have, alas, perished; but through 
these fascinating copies in clay, the actual contemporary performances of these ancient 
comedies are brought to life. Go to Lipari and see for yourself! 
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